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The Fading out of Conviction. 
In this day when there is a shaking of the 


»afew | earth not only physically, but by wars for the 
— grasping of more of it, there is coming to pass 
ashaking of the heavens also, an upheaval in 
ed Or. | the spiritual domain of men’s lives. Also along 
tpt. | vith the breaking up of confidence in the text 
of the Bible comes a shaking of the faith of 
sire to | Many in doctrines that make up its spiritual 
| Ninth | contents. With a vanishing of confidence in the 
© Sup | truths of the invisible life as taught in the 
Scriptures comes a vanishing of a sense of sin, 
hile. | especially where that conviction would rebuke 
howish | the desires of the flesh and of the mind. The 
a prevailing confidence held on to, is the con- 
admis- | fidence in temporal and material things a be- 
pal, lief in what one can see and accumulate,— 
onience | What can supply the flesh and its interests; 
ge will | and to make way for the religion of outward 
mn success and power, there is a letting go of 
nty-five | spirituals and high ideals, as doubtful food 
b, wire | even for dreamers. The worship much in vogue 
up’t. | is that of conquest of things of earth, whether 
—— | by business, by rings, by bribery, by politics, 
, MARY 
y-sixth | Of by war, where the means are not condemned 
a as sinful, except as they fail. 
-Aums | Where the ‘‘ golden calf” or earth-hunger 
a hus- § is once more exalted into dominion, this blunt- 
me ing of a public moral sense must come from 
and must require a lapse of faith in the inward 
904, at § witness for the truth of the unseen. Where 
ood, of - ii 
»warp, § the persuasion grows that the only realities 
fonthly § are the things that are seen, conviction fades 


o third | CUt The decrease in church attendance by 
yife of # Men is an index of this sad relapse of a war- 
ion a taught generation into worldliness, and a con- 
3 firmly § fessed sign of impaired confidence in the volume 
ae of the Book where the book has been depended 
at her @ 00 as the chief channel of religion. 
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A sense of the sinfulness of sin does not, 
indeed, come from the Bible; but the natural 
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man readily welcomes the weakening of any 
voice which stands against his lusts. If he 
can for a time stifle conviction by discounting 
the authority of bis Bible he will give his sin 
the full benefit of his doubt. The world has 
not yet seen a Scriptureless people increase un- 
to more godliness, or where the Bible is ignored, 
scruples of conscience growing more and more 
delicate. It does daily see the cares of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches choking 
the inward word of Life, making it unfruitful 
and hardening the conscience of sin, whether 
this be in a nation or in a man only. 

From the Spirit of Truth which we believe 
finds in the Scriptures much of the Divine 
proclamation against sin and for its Remedy— 
from the Spirit of Truth directly comes the 
sense of sin, a convicting grace to lead to re- 
pentance towards God and faith towards the 
Saviour from sin. He comes as the way of 
life to reprove the world of sin. If men will 
not inwardly hear, they become victims of a 
fading out of the conviction of sin unto the 
callousness of conscience which others are de- 
ploring. 

In the Unitarian convention held in Phila- 
delphia one of the number declared there was 
one thing in which their great disadvantage 
consisted, in contrast with the hold on the 
people which the evangelical denominations 
have. ‘‘ We don’t know what to do with sin,’’ 
said he. And he confessed they would ever 
be handicapped in reaching the convicting 
witness in the people at large, until they could 
compete with the other churches in dealing 
with the problem of sin, its satisfying remedy 
and remission. 

Coadjutor with the Spirit as the Bible is, in 
developing the convictions of sin, yet it is with 
the immediate witness of the Spirit that the 
work of conviction rests. And even in the 
face of all denials of the Scriptures we still 
expect that where sin abounds convicting 
grace will much more abound. The god of 
worldliness will yet be frustrated in overturn- 
ings which are impending, and men be brought 
to an end of themselves which shall be to them 
the beginning of the gospel of the Son of God. 
Meanwhile we are not a people who should in 
any testimony be giving to the sinfulness of sin 
any quarter, or the necessity of repentance 
towards God any loophole of escape. We can- 
not preach salvation and ignore that which 
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men must be saved from, and the one Name 
given under heaven by which they must be 
saved. First, foremost and unrelentingly the 
one condition of convictions for sin, even the 
heeding of the witness of the Spirit in the 
hearts of men, must be insisted on with no 
uncertain sound quickened by the same Spirit; 
and then men receiving a God-given repent- 
ance, and ‘‘ Him who is set for God’s salvation 
unto the ends of the earth,” will find what to 
do with their vanishing worldliness, and what 
to do with their illuminated Bible. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of 
assisting the Indians to a better mode of living 
has long been the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Our Friends in addressing a committee ap- 
pointed in the Yearly Meeting of Maryland on 
the improvement of the Indians under date of 
Third Month 22nd, 1796, thus refer to the 
subject : 

**The distresses and difficulties which these 
poor people labor under, we believe may in a 
great degree be attributed to their propensity 
to the use of spirituous liquors, introduced 
among them by traders and evil minded men, 
who have been in the practice of taking ad- 
vantage of this weakness and cheating them 
of their skins and furs, which, instead of being 
applied to the purchase of clothing and neces- 
sary articles, are too generally bartered for 
rum and whiskey, and thus by their attachment 
to this debasing and destructive engine of 
Satan, they are left destitute and miserable, 
their morals corrupted, and as they come to 
reflect with coolness, their minds are embit- 
tered against the white people. The com- 
mittee have used some endeavors to excite in 
the minds of our rulers a due sense of this 
enormity, desiring they would devise means 
for restraining or prohibiting the iniquitous 
traffic. The plea offered by some for its con- 
tinuance is, that if such restraint were at- 
tempted on the part of the United States, it 
would avail but little in remedying the evil, 
whilst the British traders from Canada, &c., 
deal so largely with the Indians in this article. 
We nevertheless hope that a representation 
to the British Government and this, showing 
the gross iniquity of this reproachful trade, 
may have a tendency at least, to check it in 
part, if not fully.” 

Early after their appointment the committee 
of Philadelphia Friends prepared an address to 
the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings through- 
out the Yearly Meeting, stating their desire, 
that if any of the members felt their minds 
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drawn to co-operate in carrying out the be- 
nevolent objects in view, they would communi- 
cate with them. 

In the course of a few months a number of 
Friends offered their services to the Committee, 
producing minutes from their respective Month- 
ly Meetings, expressing their concurrence with 
their proposal to devote a part of their time 
to assist the Indians by residing among them; 
and liberating them therefor. 

In the Fifth Month, 1796, it appeared proper 
that some members of the Committee should 
visit the different tribes of the Six Nations in 
their towns, in order to obtain information of 
the place or places where circumstances ap- 
peared most favorable to begin the work 
amongst them, ‘‘ at the same time endeavor- 
ing’’ as the minute of their appointment 
states, ‘‘ to satisfy those tribes where nothing 
material is likely to be done soon, that we 
have no other preference for any of them than 
what is dictated by good will to all, inducing 
us to undertake no more at once than there is 
a probability of accomplishing.”’ 

The Friends concerned were also recom- 
mended ‘‘ to keep in the love and fellowship 
of the gospel, and content themselves with the 
provision that is made for them, nor being 
concerned in any mercenary traffic whatever.”’ 

The members of the Committee who offered 
themselves to go on the visit to the different 
tribes in the wilderness parts of New York, 
were John Pierce, James Cooper and Joseph 
Sansom. 

These Friends started about the First of the 
Sixth Month, 1796, for the Oneida Reserva- 
tion, and were accompanied by Enoch Walker 
and Henry Simmons, who, with Jacob Taylor, 
intended to remain among the Indians on the 
Reservation in Madison and Oneida Counties, 
New York, to instruct them in the arts of 
civilized life. 

The Friends made an interesting report of 
the condition of these tribes in a letter dated 
Stockbridge (New York) Seventh Month 1st, 
1796, from which the following is taken: 

‘‘We have attended general Councils with the 
Stockbridge, Oneida, Tuscarora and Brother- 
towns, as there are thesa four distinct tribes 
living on this reservation, and have spared no 
reasonable pains to make ourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with their individual and relative 
situations in various respects, having visited 
many of them in their private huts, and as we 
have kept regular minutes of our proceedings 
since our arrival in this country, which was 
on the eleventh of last month we hope, if 
favored to get home to have the satisfaction 
of laying them before you: In the meantime 
trust it will be acceptable to you to receive 
the following summary of our sense of the 
present state of things here. 

“The Brothertowns are a mixed people 
from various parts of the Eastern Govern- 
ments, settled here on a tract of land given 
them by the Oneidas, and forming themselves 
into a kind of a national compact, under the 
appellation of Brothers, and calling their set- 
tlement by the name of Brothertown, they are 
now considered as a distinct tribe, under that 
name. 

** They consist uf about 56 families, have 
9900 acres of land now, but their original gift 
from the Oneidas was much more, which has 
been reduced much through their own mis- 


management by leasing, etc., to the white peo- 
ple, till Government, out of friendship to them, 
took notice of their situation, purchased the 
greatest part of their tract, and secured the 
above quantity to them by law, in such a man- 
ner that no individual of them has a right to 
sell or lease any part of it to white people; 
but it is divided into lots of different sizes, 
which they possess as they do other things, as 
distinct and private property. They have one 
saw mill on their land which is private prop- 
erty, and there is a grist mill belonging to 
white people about two or three miles from 
the centre of their buildings. They have some 
good cattle, cows and working oxen, and about 
eight hundred pounds a year coming in from 
the Government, so that they seem to be ina 
promising way to live comfortably, being under 
the particular care and superintendence of 
three reputable men appointed by Government, 
two of whom are Friends, of New York T. 
Eddy and E. Prior, together with Col. Floyd, 
who appears to be a true friend to them, and 
with whom we have had a very satisfactory 
conference relative to our business, particu- 
larly as far as it concerned this tribe; and 
after visiting them in General Council, and in 
many of their private habitations, we united 
with the aforesaid Col. Floyd in believing this 
tribe not necessarily objects of Friends help 
at this time in the way of farming utensils, 
etc., they being well provided for by the Super- 
intendent, out of their annual sum aforesaid. 

‘* The Stockbridge Indians consist of about 
60 families and 300 individuals; these are not 
of the Six Nations, but came generally from 
a place called Stockbridge in New England, in 
the year 1784. They possess 23,040 a-res of 
land of a good quality, given to them by the 
Oneidas and which they divide into 100 acre 
lots, and every family has one lot, and. every 
son is to have a lot, laid off by a settled order, 
till the whole is occupied; they have a saw 
mill and sundry other things which they enjoy 
in common but they possess their land and the 
fruits of it as distinct and private property; 
but no individual can sell or lease land to the 
white people. They have 350 aollars a year 
coming in from General Government, but they 
are yet in debt for their saw mill; but in gen- 
eral they also appear in a promising way to 
live comfortable in a few years, having made 
considerable improvements in farming, etc., 
though they have great room still to improve, 
especially in industry. We united in believing 
this not to be the place to make our settle- 
ment, though the people appear tu us much 
more deserving than the Oneidas, the place 
we have made choice of for that purpose. We 
nevertheless thought it right to give them 
some encouragement to moye forward and set a 
good example to their less civilized neighbors. 
We therefore agreed to give them our smith 
tools besides their share of the implements of 
husbandry, and to encourage them in keeping 
up their school (as they have a pretty suitable 
master amongst themselves) by agreeing to 
pay 25 dollars a quarter as part of his salary, 
for one year, at least, and we have also agreed 
to give them some assistance in building a 
grist mill upon certain stipulated. conditions, 
too lengthy to be particularly mentioned in 
this letter; together with several small con- 
ditional premiums as encouragements to in- 
dustry and sobriety. 


“‘The Tuscaroras are an _ inconsiderable 
remnant of that tribe, the main body of them 
being removed as we are informed, to G 
River. They consist of about 12 families; g 
pear very poor and heartless; almost without 
a leader and without hope. We propose to 
consider them largely in the distribution of the 
property sent up, and have considered them ig 
the aforesaid proposals to the Stockbridge, they 
living on the Oneida land, within about one 
mile and a half of Captain Hendricks. 

‘* The Oneidas are by far the most consider. 
able nation, being the original proprietors of 
all this part of the country. They consist of 
between six and seven hundred individuals, 
have yet a large quantity of land of a good 
quality, though they are frequently making it 
less by sales to Government, ene of which ig 
now a surveying, and has been some in our 
way, by engaging their attention. They appear 
to be a declining people, not only in their 
land going one piece after another, but we are 
informed that they actually decrease in num- 
bers, and there is reason to believe they will 
continue so to do, unless some reform can be 
happily effected amongst them. They are in 
a much less civilized state than the Stock- 
bridges or Brothertowns. They have many 
horses and some cattle; a saw mill and a smith 
shop, with a smith hired by the year, by Gov- 
ernment, and about 700 dollars a year from 
General Government, and about 5000 from the 
State of New York. Here we have unitedly 
agreed to make our settlement, and have 
agreed with them respecting the place, as well 
as the terms and conditions, which we hope is 
now pretty clearly understood by them and us, 
but we have had divers meetings with themon 
the occasion, and in several respects a trying 
time, before we could get our plan fully estab- 
lished. We have a considerable tract of un- 
cultivated land now allotted to us near the 
centre of their settlements, and about 4 miles 
from Stockbridge, and 10 or 12 from Brother. 
town.* 

‘“ We have been kindly received by the In- 
dians in general, and have received many marks 
of unfeigned regard and affection amongst 
them, and have had the satisfaction to observe 
a very agreeable dispositiun amongst the white 
inhabitants on the frontiers relative to the 
Indians and our concern, and we may thank- 
fully acknowledge, that in several of our pub- 
lic councils in particular, we have been grac- 
iously favored with the overshadowing Wing 
of Holy Help to our humble encouragement, 
and to the strengthening our minds in the be- 
lief of the rectitude of this concern, and that 


*In 1818 about a fourth part of the Stockbridge In- 
dians went to Indiana, where the Miami Indians had agreed 
to give them lands for living on, but before they arrived 
it had been sold by the Miamis to other parties, and 80 


they were homeless. In 1821, along with other New 
York Indians, the Stockbridges bought a tract of land on 
the Wisconsin and Fox rivers in Wisconsin, and the next 
year they all removed to it, having sold their lands in 
Oneida and Madison counties, New York, to the State. 
The Brothertown Indians reside with them.—Report of 
the census of 1890. 

Various treaties between the Oneida Nation and the 
State of New York gradually reduced their land area, 
until, in 1890, a small remnant of that people retain but 
about 350 acres, which they hold as citizens and in sev¥- 
eralty. Of the Uneidas 106 now reside on the several 
reservations of the Six Nations, and 106 in the counties 
of Madison and Oneida in the State of New York, in all 
212. They have no separate reservation.— Report of the 
census of 1890. 
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its origin is from the universal Father of the 

t family of mankind who cannot but be 
graciously mindful of whatsoever His hand 
hath made, yet we have had some pretty close 
and exercising seasons to pass through more 
particularly amongst the Oneidas, who had 
suffered their expectations to be raised to an 
ypreasonable height before our arrival, so that 
oor proposals especially at the first, instead 
of exciting gratitude, appeared rather to be 
received with those sensations attendant on 
disappointed expectations.’’ 

(To be continued.) 


The Mistake of Intolerance. 


A young girl, one of the most influential 
members of the senior class of a widely-known 
college, said not long ago, to one of her pro- 
fessors, ‘‘ 1 cannot tolerate a vulgar person. 
J have patience with anybody, no matter how 
wrong she is, if she is refined, but something 
in my nature recoils from one who violates 
polite usages, and drops into provincial ex- 
pressions. I simply cannot tolerate the vul- 




















exert a powerful influence for good by simply 
being sweet-natured, pure-hearted, and Christ- 
loving, should make a bold stand against in- 
tolerance if they discover in themselves a ten- 
dency to this fault. Time will probably lead 
them out of it, but why wait for time? Prayer 
and pains and candid effort will lead them out 
of it now. 

‘*When | have spent a day with Effie,”’ said 
a girl lately, ‘‘1 feel as if I had been on the 
uplands of God. I feel stronger and happier, 
and somehow as if I loved everyone more.’’ 

Here was a revelation of what une friend 
may do for another, without so much as a con- 
scious effort of the will It is always so true 
that what one is has more important results 
than what one says. The rose never asserts 
its presence except by beauty and perfume. 
It has no need for other assertion. 

An intolerant and obstinate character may 
be upright and honorable but it is deficient in 
humility, and therefore is wanting in charity. 

To watch everywhere for the good in people, 
to set a high value on unselfishness and kind- 
ness, to regard what people are as a whole, 
and not dwell on what they are in certain re- 
gretable phases, are among the duties which 
we do well to cultivate. Remembering that 
we teach by example, and that nothing rude 
can long exist in an atmosphere of gentle, 
Christian courtesy, let us, in the glad morning 
of womanhood, if there we happen to be, tread 
intolerance under our feet, and carry every- 
where the sweetness of our gracious King and 
Master.— Forward. 


The Schwenkfelder. 


The place which the Schwenkfelders hold in 
our religious population is not conspicuous. 
They have only one church in Philadelphia and 
their existence is confined for the most part 
to two or three of the eastern counties of 
Pennsylvania. Their number too, probably 
does not now much exceed a thousand persons. 
Yet the money which they spend on the literary 
and educational as well as spiritua] concerns 
in their organizations is believed to be greater 
relatively than is produced for those purposes 
by any other sect in the United States. The 
name which they long ago adopted is often 
mentioned in Pennsylvania, and every once in 
a while it furnishes a theme for inquiry or 
speculation among the ill-informed. 





















































The name of the Schwenkfelders is derived 
from that of Casper Schwenkfeld, one of those 
German zealots who broke away from the 
Roman Catholic Church in the days of the Re- 
formation, but who could not reconcile him- 
self to the doctrines of Luther. Although he 
never gathered his followers together as a 
formal organization, the influence of his teach- 
ings was widespread. With much tolerance 
and with a personal esteem for most of his 
opponents, be declared in substance that the 
Bible itself does not furnish the internal power 
of spiritual enlightenment, but that this must 
come from that inner realization of Christ Him- 
self. It was thus that he preached a set of 
principles from which were deduced the broad- 
est rights of individual conscience in spiritual 
affairs, the separation of Church and State, 
the reduction of ecclesiastic rule, simplicity 
of personal conduct, and tbe wortblessness of 
merely external forms in either worship or be- 
bavior. Although his teachings were regarded 
as mischievous by Catholics and Lutherans, 
and he was subjected to much humiliation as 
a reformer, it has been the habit, it is said, of 
most German historians to ascribe to him a 
high standard of morality and seJf-denial in 
his government of his own life. Then and 
long afterward his followers underwent much 
punishment at the hands of the law for their 
firmness in adhering to their opinions in mat- 
ters which brought them in conflict with the 
civil authorities; and in this respect their ex- 
perience was not unlike that of the English 
Quakers, whose own principles were largely 
the same as those that had been formulated 
by Schwenkfeld. 









‘* My dear,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘ intolerance 
is the error of youth. You are fastidious by 
nature and training. You have had great ad- 
vantages in your home life. You are not so 
much to be praised as congratulated that you 
dislike vulgarity, for it is a thing apart from 
your experience, and it has never come near 
you. A girl may be unconsciously boorish be- 
cause she has lacked early training and has no 
traditions, but she may be a thorough student, 
a true friend, and a devout Christian. If you 
scorn her, you may bring on yourself the re- 
proach of Jesus, who would not have you 
offend one of his little ones.’’ 

The teacher paused, and added after a mom- 
ent, ‘‘ It is even possible that a girl of really 
fine nature, sensitive, exquisite, and incapable 
of coarseress in thought and feeling, may 
trespass in speech and manner, and fall into 
vulgarities, without suspecting the fact. One 
such girl I knew, the daughter of a very plain 
household, where everyone ate with the knife 
instead of the fork. I see you shudder; yet 
she was a lovely girl and a positive Christian, 
and in time, she dropped her crudities and be- 
came as conventional as others. We ought to 
discriminate between the coarseness that is 
superficial and the coarseness that is in the 
grain, and we that are strong and fortunate 
in our environment ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not just please ourselves.” 

“* Self-righteousness may in itself be a vul- 
garity,’’ owned the candid girl, who was will- 
ing to be set right when mistaken. 

When a girl is fair and open to loving ad- 
monition, she will soon overcome intolerance. 





















































A Magic Drawer. 


“Oh, there is nobody like Margaret,’’ the 
girl declared with conviction; “‘so fine, so 
dainty, so constantly thinking of lovely things 
to do! And her home looks exactly like her— 
everything, perfect in its way, and so welcom- 
ing. Andif you could see her magic drawer! 
Margaret doesn’t call it that—she calls it Jack 
Horner’s pie, because, she says, the girls can 
each ‘putin a thumb,’ It is full of the most 
exquisite things, and every girl who visits her 
can choose something from it to ‘remember 
her by,’ she says. It must be so lovely to be 
rich and able to do things like that!’ 

“*Cousin Alice is richer than Margaret,’’ 
the girl’s mother suggested. 

**But that’s different,’’ the girl flashed 
back. ‘‘Cousin Alice hasn’t any magic drawer. 
It isn’t in her to think of having one.’’ 

‘Yes, she gave you that beautiful lace,” 
the mother reminded her, smiling. 

**Yes, she did,’’ the girl replied slowly. 
In a moment she looked up laughing. ‘‘Oh, 
I see through you, you transparent little moth- 
er. And of course you’re right—you always 
are. The real gifts don’t come out of magic 
drawers after all, and they come right from 
the heart—and people can give them even if 
they do wear let-down dresses and have shabby 
chairs in the parlor and holes in the dining- 
room carpet. It’s Margaret’s self and not 
Margaret’s money that makes people love her 
so. Ill try to remember.’’—Forward. 


—_—_——_— — ———____ 









































But that reformer had been in his grave for 
five generations before the first of the people 
in Silesia who had adopted his name arrived in 
this country. They came to Philadelphia in 
1734 at a time when the representatives of 
almost every ism or shade of an ism that re- 
ligious thought or religious ecstasy can pro- 
duce were finding their way from Germany to 
Pennsylvania. Governor Pennypacker has com- 
mended them as the one sect fleeing from 
European oppression to maintain steadily to 
this time the custom of a Memorial Day in 
honor of their advent in the land of promise. 
In the company of exiles which landed here 
were tu be found many names that have since 
been notable in the life of the Commonwealth 
—Weiss,Schulz, Hartranft, Heydrick, Anders, 
Kriebel, Hoffman, Reinwald, Yeakel and Wieg- 
























There are worse things than rcugh and un- 
cultivate table manners, though they are un- 
fortunate. Worse things than errors in Eng- 
lish, though one regrets any mistake that flaws 
the integrity of our mother tongue. Worse 
things, too, than over-emphasis and laughter 
that is too loud, and speech that smacks of 
under-breeding. An unkind and captious tem- 
per, a habit of caustic comment, and a mood 
of patronage are all of them worse that those 
defects which, being superficial, may be cor- 
rected and reformed. 

Young girls who, far more than they dream, 

















‘*It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own; but the great man is he who 
in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.” 
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ner. The places which were settled by the 
men thus named, and their associates, were 
chiefly in the outskirts of what is now Phila- 
delphia and in Montgomery County, and even 
to-day there are many traces of the agricul- 
tural life to which they once betook themselves. 
It was remarkable that, without a regular 
clergy, indifferent as they were to the making 
of converts by solicitation, and long organized 
more by tacit than by written agreement, they 
were able to keep up their religious identity 
in a community where they were often looked 
upon as heretical or foolish. Yet they have 
succeeded in perpetuating their unity to this 
day by marrying among themselves, their rules 
which govern the contract of matrimony being 
exceedingly strict to the end that there may 
be no duubt of the fitness of the couple to 
marry, that they shall hold the same religious 
opinions and that everybody interested in them 
shall have full opportunity to show, if they 
see fit, why the marriage should not take place. 
It seems that whenever a young Schwenkfelder 
wishes to marry outside of his religion he was 
likely to be told by his father that this would 
be a ‘‘ mixed marriage,’’ and that such a mar- 
riage was like the nesting of the crow and the 
dove. 


In their methods of discipline as to habits 
and morals there is much that suggests the 
practices and the principles of the Society of 
Friends. For a long time a Schwenkfelder in 
Montgomery County could usually be distin- 
guished from the rest of the community for 
the home spun simplicity of his garb, intended 
as it was to promote his purity and humility. 
The plainness of their meeting houses, the 
absence of all costly markings in their grave 
yards and the discouragement of any thing 
in their homes which tends to foster the 
spirit of luxury, bear ample testimony to their 
zeal in keeping down the promptings of vanity. 
It has been their policy so far as possible to 
settle among themselves those private conten- 
tions which ordinarily become matters of public 
litigation. Their moral system, severe as it 
is and searching among themselves, is appar- 
ently free of that spirit which grows restless, 
irritable or intolerant, because other people 
may not think and act likewise. They were 
early interested in education and unlike many 
other sects they did not employ dubious schemes 
such as lotteries, for example, for its support. 
It may have been that they were not numerous 
enough to make it profitable to have recourse 
to that once popular means of raising money 
for religious purposes, but there is more reason 
to believe that their repugnance to it arose 
from an inner perception of the ultimate im- 
moral effects of the thing itself. 


The Schwenkfelders, like the Quakers, the 
Dunkers and the Mennonites are opposed to 
wars and warring or the bearing of arms. 
They were unwilling in the Colonial days to 
contribute money that would be used in the 
military movements against the Indians. They 
soon fuund, after the opening of the Revolu- 
tion that the man who was reluctant to take 
up arms because his conscience could nut per- 
mit him to do so was likely to be treated by 
his neighbors as a public enemy. In an early 
stage of the war, they adopted a declaration in 
which it was said that those who adhered to 


the ‘‘apostolic doctrines of the sainted Caspar 
Schwenkfeld and who seek to maintain the 
same by public services and by instruction of 
the young,’’ had pledged themselves to stand 
by one anotner in the payment of all fines that 
might be imposed upon them for refusing to 
** render military service in case deadly weap- 
ons are carried and used,’ although they were 
ready to bear their due share of the common 
civil taxes and burdens. They were subjected 
to a pressure too hard for the steadfastness 
of many of their number.- Phila. Bulletin. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents 
Connected with the Establishment of the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem, N. J. 

The discontinuance or laying down—as it 
is termed—of a Quarterly Meeting under any 
circumstances is calculated to occasion feel- 
ings of sadness and regret, but when the meet- 
ing thus disposed of is one that was formerly 
large and flourishing, and the oldest in point 
of time of any in the Yearly Meeting, the 
changed conditions which have rendered such 
a course necessary, are still more to be de- 
plored. These changed conditions in the case 
of Salem Quarter are due in large measure to 
what may be termed the natural movement of 
population and the extinction of families once 
large and influential. Such causes are at work 
elsewhere, and will, it is feared, produce 
similar results. As Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing at its recent session, decided to lay down 
or discontinue Salem Quarterly Meeting in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the spec- 
ial committee appointed two years previously, 
some account of the origin and setting up of 
the meeting at Salem may be of interest. 

Though settlements were made on both sides 
of the Delaware River by the Swedes and 
Finns and also by the Dutch at different times 
during the first half of the Seventeenth Century, 
and an English ship had sailed up the river as 
far as Trenton, the first permanent English 
settlement in West Jersey was made by John 
Fenwick, who with his companions in the little 
ship ‘‘ Griffin,’’ arrived in Delaware Bay in the 
year 1675, and anchored opposite Fort Elfs- 
borg which had been built by the Swedes in 
1643. This Fort was near the mouth of what 
is now known as Salem Creek, but then called 
by the Indians, Asamahocking; up which stream 
they sailed about three miles and landed on 
the right or east side, as near as can be as- 
certained on the 23rd of Ninth Month, 1675. 
The name of Salem was given to the prospective 
town because, as Fenwick said, it signified 
Peace. 

John Fenwick, who was born in 1618, be- 
longed to an ancient and influential family in 
England. He entered as a student at Grays 
Inn, London, but un the breaking out of the 
contention between the King and Parliament, 
he joined the army, and in 1648 received from 
Cromwell a commission as Major of Cavalry. 
In 1665, however, he and his wife became 
convinced of the truth of the religious princi- 
ples preached by George Fox, and joined the 
Society of Friends, of which he continued a 
member until his death; but like many of his 
co-religionists, did not escape persecution and 
imprisonment. In 1673 he purchased from Lord 
Berkeley his one-half interest in the Colony of 
New Jersey for 1000 pounds. Edward Byltznge, 


who was also a Friend, was in some way ag. 
sociated with him in this purchase, though his 
name does not appear in the deed, which jg 
from ‘‘the right honorable John Lord Berkeley, 
Baron of Stratton, and one of his Majesty’s 
most Honorable Privy Counsellors of the one 
part, and John Fenwick of Binfield, of the County 
of Sussex, Esq., of the other part.” At a later 
period he says he bought with his ‘‘ ow 
money ’’ of John Lord Berkeley, etc. Their 
object was to establish an Asylum where re. 
ligious and political freedom could be main. 
tained and a proclamation was issued ensuring 
civil and religious liberty to all persons who 
should settle within his province. 

John Fenwick’s companions were nearly all 
Friends, and included his three daughters 
Elizabeth, Priscilla and Anna, and two sons-ip- 
law, John Adams and Edward Chamneys. His 
youngest daughter Anna married Samuel Hedge 
soon after their arrival in this Country. His 
wife, for some reason, did not accompany him, 
She was a second wife, and not the mother of 
his children, her maiden name being Mary 
Burdette. Many of her letters to her husband 
after bis arrival in the new world evince her 
interest and affection for him. Soon after 
landing he secured the friendship of the Indians 
by a treaty dated October 8th, 1675, made 
with their chief men; and by this treaty and 
a subsequent one acquired all the land between 
Old Man’s Creek on the north and Maurice 
River on the south, now constituting the 
counties of Salem and Cumberland. 

A street ninety feet in width was opened, 
extending eastwardly from the place of land- 
ing, on which lots of sixteen acres each were 
laid out; those on the south side being in- 
tended for individual settlers, while those on 
the north were reserved by the proprietor to 
be disposed of for the benefit of trade. On 
one of the last mentioned lots nearest the 
creek, Edward Bradway, an emigrant, erected 
a large brick house in 1691, which is still 
standing in an excellent state of preservation. 
It is of the old Colonial style with a wide hall 
and four rooms of ample size on the first floor, 
two stories and an old fashioned hipped roof. 
In 1682 Mary, the eldest daughter of Edward 
Bradway, married William Cooper, whose father 
purchased a large tract of land opposite Phila- 
delphia, called Pyne Poynt, embracing the 
northern part of the present City of Camden, 
and was the ancestor of the large family of 
that name in and near Camden. 

A 16 acre lot on the south side of the street 
belonged to William Penn, and was at the in- 
tereection of what are now East Broadway and 
Walnut street. He had previously joined ‘in 
issuing an address to Friends in England, stat- 
ing the inducements the soil and climate of 
West New Jersey offered to settlers, in addi- 
tion to an Asylum being provided where they 
could have entire freedom to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own conscien- 
ces. He had become further interested in the 
affairs of the Province by having been selected 
to adjust the differences between his friend 
John Fenwick and Edward Byltznge in regard 
to their joint purchase. As a result of this 
arbitration John Fenwick was awarded one 
tenth of the whole property together with a 
certain sum of money—400 pounds, and Edward 
Byltznge the remaining nine-tenths. Soon 
after, however, Edward Byltznge becomit 
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financially embarrassed, his undivided nine- 
tenths were assigned to William Penn, Garven 
Laury and Nicholas Lucas, all members of the 
Society of Friends, in trust for the benefit of 
his creditors. Old deeds are in existence 
pearing the signatures of William Penn, Garven 
Laury, Nicholas Lucas and Edward Byltznge. 
John Fenwick was much dissatisfied with the 
above award, and refused for a time to sign 
it, thinking injustice had been done him; but 
he afterwards became entirely reconciled to 
William Penn and named him as one of the 
execut: rs of his will and guardian for his three 
grandsons Fenwick Adams, Samuel Hedge, Jr. 
and John Chamneys, notwithstanding’ their 
fathers were all living. The two townships 
in Salem County lying between Salem Creek 
and the Delaware River were named for Penn, 
being called Upper and Lower Penn’s Neck. 

A lot of 16 acres on the north side of the 
before mentioned street early came into the 
possession of Samuel Nicholson, who erected 
a house upon it, where he for a time resided. 
This included the present Friends’ grave yard, 
in which stands the now famous ‘‘ Salem Oak.” 
This tree, which is a white oak, was presumably 
standing at that time, though its age is not 
definitely known. The unusual spread of its 
branches in proportion to its height would in- 
dicate that its earlier, as well as its later 
growth, was in a cleared space and not in a 
forest. The house, which was built principally 
of logs, stood about 75 or 100 feet east of 
this tree. As Friends had as yet no regular 
meeting place, meetings were for a time held 
sometimes in this house and sometimes in 
those of Robert Lane and Richard Guy. The 
Lane house was also built partly of logs, and 
has only been taken down within the last ten 
years. On Fourth Month 2nd, 1679, a com- 
mittee was appointed to secure a suitable place 
for a meeting-house and burying ground. Not 
being successful, another committee was ap- 
pointed in the Eleventh Month of the same 
year. A third committee was appointed in 
1681, and the aforesaid 16 acre lot of Samuel 
Nicholson’s was finally obtained and conveyed 
to the Society by deed bearing date ‘‘ the 6th 
day of the Month called June in the year, ac- 
cording to the English account one thousand 
six hundred and eighty and one.’’ The money 
consideration was ‘‘ twelve pounds current 
money of Delaware River; in addition to which 
“one ear of Indian corn was to be paid on the 
nine and twentieth day of September each and 
every year if demanded. The deed was made 
from Samuel Nicholson and Ann, his wife, to 
Edward Bradway, George Deacon, Thomas 
Woodroffe and Andrew Thompson in trust for 
the Society of Friends; and a Declaration of 
trust to this effect was issued by them on the 
same date as the deed. Having now obtained 
a permanent place for holding meetings it was 
decided in the Tenth Month of this year to 
have ‘‘ an addition 15 feet in length made to 
the meeting-house with a chimney and pair of 
stairs,’’ and a committee was appointed to 
superintend the work. For some reason this 
addition was not made until 1685, when Ben- 
jamin Acton was appointed to construct the 
new part, which was to be twenty feet in length 
instead of fifteen, and specific directions for 
the whole were given in detail, and money 
subscribed to defray the expense. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE FRIEND. 


MY WESTERN LAND. 

BY PRESIDENT CAROLINE HAZARD, WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
Great Western Land, whose mighty breast 
Between two oceans finds its rest, 

Begirt by storms on either side, 
And washed by strong Pacific tide, 
The knowledge of thy wondrous birth 
Gave balance to the rounded earth; 
In sea of darkness thou didst stand, 
Now, first in light, my Western Land. 
In thee, the olive and the vine 
Unite with hemlock and with pine. 
In purest white the Southern rose 
Repeats the spotless Northern snows. 
Around the zone a belt of maize 
Rejoices in the sun’s hot rays; 
And all that Nature could command 
She heaped on thee, my Western Land. 
Great Western Land, whose touch makes free, 
Advance to perfect liberty, 
Till right shall make thy sov’reign might, 
And every wrong be crushed from sight. 
Behold thy day, thy time is here ; 
Thy people great, with naught to fear. 
God hold thee in his strong right hand, 
My well-beloved Western Land. 

* —Home Mission Magazine. 


Gp 
Look not at Crime. 


If we are to turn off our eyes from behold- 
ing vanity, much more are we to do so with 
respect to crime. Wickedness is never to be 
contemplated, except when necessary to its 
prevention, correction, or punishment. It 
throws its shadow on the mind, chills its nice 
sensibility, and obscures its brightness. 

Still more injurious is the habit of deriving 
amusement from crime. To this habit, there 
are many temptations. ‘‘ In detailing the pro- 
ceedings of our courts of justice,’’ says a 
pious writer, ‘‘ instead of warning the young 
against the dreadful consequences of a sinful 
course, it is no uncommon thing so to dwell 
upon some ludicrous circumstances connected 
with appearance of the parties, or the manner 
of their giving their evidence, as to make these 
criminal offences rather matters of amusement, 
than proofs of those out-breakings of the evil 
of the heart, which shonld be perused with 
sorrow and disgust. Let me guard you against 
becoming familiar with such details.” 

He whose object is excellence in the fine 
arts confines his attention to models of beauty. 
Deformity is carefully avoided. It is the beau- 
tiful alone with which the imagination is al- 
lowed to hold converse. Much more should 
he whose object is holiness, avoid the contem- 
plation of sin. 

Sin should, moreover, always be spoken of 
seriously. Speaking lightly of it in any of its 
forms, leads one to think lightly of it, and he 
who thinks lightly of sin, readily falls into the 
practice of it. Evil, and only evil, results 
from ludicrous descriptions of the sin of 
drunkenness. Sin is the abominable thing 
which Jehovah hates, and we should turn aside 
from beholding it, except when called to do 
otherwise in the course of duty. 

When tempted to dwell on the sinful ex- 
amples of men, even of the greatest men, let 
us look to the perfect example of Christ. Jf 
we can find no delight in contemplating his 
example, let us feel the deepest solicitude and 
put forth the most vigorous efforts to secure 
deliverance from the gall of bitterness and the 
bonds of iniquity.— Evangelist. 


The Israel of the Alps. 


H. GRATTAN GUINNESS. 


From the similarity of their history in some 
remarkable respects to that of the Jews, the 
Waldenses have often been called “‘the Israel 
of the Alps.’’ Like the Jews, they have been 
from the beginning a singular and separate 
people, distinguished by a purer faith from the 
nations which surrounded them. They have 
been the object of long-continued hatred and 
persecution, have been uprooted from their 
native soil, scattered among the nations, and 
then restored by the hand of Providence to 
their ancient heritage. Like the Jews, they 
have their distinctive literature, their dialect, 
and their religious organization. 

They have had their armies, their generals, 
their heroes, and their martyrs. They have 
been all but exterminated at times, and yet 
preserved from destruction, to be witnesses to 
divine truth and to the wonder-working hand 
of Providence. In spite of a thousand persecu- 
tions, pitiless wars, and long exiles, they have 
preserved the love of their country and faith, 
and constitute to-day a united people whose 
history has proved them to be as imperishable 
as the bush which burned with fire but could 
not be consumed. 

Where, whence, and what are these people? 
What is their locality, and what their origin, 
and what has been their faith and practice? 


THEIR LOCALITY. 


Separating France, Germany, and Austria 
from Northern Italy are the mountains, valleys, 
glaciers, and lakes of the Alps. In the south- 
western corner of this vast mountain barrier, 
closely clustered near the far-seen cone of 
Monte Viso, five narrow and isolated valleys 
run up into the mountains, winding their tor- 
tuous way between steep wooded hills and 
naked overhanging precipices, crowned with 
overhanging clouds or glittering snows. This 
labyrinth of Alpine mountains and valleys form 
a quadrilateral fortress, overlooking the broad 
plain of Piedmont, and the city of Turin. 
Beautiful and fruitful in some places ; wild, 
barren,and awe-inspiring in others—the coun- 
try of the Vaudois seems to have been speci- 
ally designed for a refuge for God’s persecuted 
witnesses during the darkest ages of the Papal 
apostasy. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE VAUDOIS. 


While the history of the Waldenses as a 
Protestant people can be clearly traced back 
to a period many centuries earlier than the 
Luthern Reformation, the origin is lost in 
obscurity. According to the Waldensian his- 
torian, Léger, the Vaudois valleys have been 
Christian since the time of Paganism, or even 
that of the immediate successors of the Apos- 
tles. Alexis Muston held that the Vaudois 
were the direct successors of the Apostolic 
age, and formed a chain which connected the 
churches of the Reformation with the first dis- 
ciples of Christ, Professor Comba, however, in 
his recent valuable history of the Vaudois, 
treats this view as legendary. 

Some facts connected with their origin are 
clear. Claude of Turin, in the ninth century, 
bore a powerful protest against Romish errors 
and superstitions, and his followers suffered 
persecution for their faith. That many of 
these took refuge in the closely adjacent Vau- 
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dois valleys seems highly probable. Many of 
the persecuted Albigenses on the other side of 
the Alps, fied at a later date, to the same 
locality. The afflicted disciples of Pierre Valdo, 
known as “‘the poor men of Lyons,”’ helped to 
swell the Vaudois population, which in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries had become con- 
siderable, and was noted for the Protestant 
character of its faith. Italian refugees from 
among the persecuted followers of Arnold 
Brescia, in the twelfth century, who was dis- 
tinguished as a preacher of the pure Gospel, 
and an opponent of Papal error, took refuge 
in the Waldensian Alps. Italy on the one hand, 
and France on the other, contributed in early 
centuries their Protestant refugees to the 
Waldensian valleys, where both Italian and 
French are still spoken. 


THEIR FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


Between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, 
while popes and councils were weaving the 
chains of error and despotism around the minds 
and consciences of Christendom, the Walden- 
ses held the simple Gospel of Apostolic times, 
and a steadfast protest against the supersti- 
tions, idolatries, and tyrannies of the Church 
of Rome. The Scriptures had disappeared in 
the Middle Ages from the homes and churches 
of Europe. Manuscripts of the Bible were 
preserved in many monasteries, but to the peo- 
ple the Bible had become an unknown book. 
In the Waldensian valleys, during the dark 
period, even the children read the Bible, and 
committed large portions of it to memory. An 
Inquisitor of Passau, in a report relating to 
these times, describes 


THE CHARACTER OF THEIR FAITH: 


“‘The Waldenses are modest, and avoid lux- 
ury in dress. They live by the labor of their 
hands; they lay up no treasures, being satisfied 
with the supply of the necessities of life. They 
are chaste and sober, and do not frequent wine- 
shops or ball-rooms, because they take no 
delight in such vanities. They abstain from 
anger. In their words they are exact and 
modest, and they refrain from gossip, loose 
speech, lying and swearing. They translate 
into the vulgar language the Old Testament 
and the New. I have myself seen and heard a 
peasant who repeated from memory, word for 
word, the whole book of Job, and I have known 
others who knew perfectly the whole New 
Testament. It is easier to find among the 
Waldenses people who can repeat the whole 
text of the Holy Scriptures than to find among 
us a doctor who can say three chapters.’’ 

Another Inquisitor describes the way in 
which the Waldensian evangelists conducted 
their mission. They would travel, he says, as 
peddlers, selling silks and pearls, rings and 
veils. ‘‘After a purchase has been made, if 
the peddler be asked: ‘Have you anything else 
to sell?’ he answers: ‘I have jewels more 
precious than these things; I would give them 
to you if you would promise not to betray me 
to the clergy.” On getting the promise, he 
says: ‘I have a pearl so brilliant that you can 
by it learn to love God; I have another so 
splendid that it kindles the love of God,’ and 
so on. Next, he quotes such a Scripture pas- 
sage as this: “Woe unto you that devour wid- 
ows’ houses;’ and when asked to whom these 
denunciations apply, he answers: ‘To the 
priests and the monks.’ Then he contrasts the | 


Catholic Church with his own: ‘Your doctors 
are ostentatious in their dress and manners; 
they love the highest seats at table, and desire 
to be called masters, but our ministers are not 
such masters. Your priests are unchaste; but 
each of us has his wife, with whom we live 
chastely. They fight and kill and burn the 
poor; we, on the contrary, endure persecution 
for righteousness’ sake.’ After some such 
address, the heretic adds: ‘Examine and con- 
sider which is the more perfect religion and 
the purest faith, whether ours or that of the 
Romish Church.’ And thus the hearer, being 
turned from the Catholic faith by such errors, 
forsake us.’’ 

In this manner, by their godly life, their 
steadfast testimony, and widespread evan- 
gelistic labors, the Waldenses not only kept 
alive the lamp of truth amid the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, but did much to prepare the 
way for the glorious Reformation of the six- 
teenth century. 


Science and Industry. 


PETROLEUM IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.— 
Americans watching the development of the 
Philippine Islands will be interested to know 
that F. H. Oliphant, the author of a report to 
the United States Geological Survey on the 
Production of Petroleum in 1902, predicts 
that in a few years petroleum will be one of 
the articles exported from the islands instead 
of an article of importation exclusively. 

The islands of Luzon, Panay, Leyte, Gimeras, 
Guimaras, Negros, Mindanao, and Cebu con- 
tain petroleum. There are some rich oil wells 
on the island of Luzon, and capitalists usually 
prospect among these before, they go to other 
islands. On the island of Panay are deposits 
of oil located from 200 to 500 feet below the 
surface. On the islands of Negros, Cebu, and 
Mindanao oil strata are worked to good ad- 
vantage by native and foreign capitalists. The 
position of these islands would certainly indi- 
cate the probable existence of petroleum, as 
Borneo, on the southwest, and Formosa and 
Japan, on the north, contain productive areas 
that are extensively operated. 

The best oil appears to be contained in a 
stratum consisting of rock, gravel, and sand, 
nearly 20 feet in thickness, lying about 400 
feet below the surface. This rock is in some 
places too hard to pierce with the native de- 
vices, but American drilling tools cut it read- 
ily. In other places the so-called rock is only 
soft sandstone. These oil lands are ordinarily 
unclaimed and belong to the Government. When 
they are owned by some one who holds one of 
the old Spanish land grants they can usually 
be bought at a low figure. 

The advent of Americans in the island has 
greatly stimulated the development of the oil 
fields. The Spaniards used to procure illumi- 
nating oils from some of the oil wells of Luzon, 
Panay, and Negros, but their drilling machin- 
ery, refining devices, and modes of distribution 
were extremely defective. During the last 
twenty-five years Filipino capitalists have been 
working at the oil wells and, with the aid of 
the Japanese, have developed some of the wells 
that produce the best grades of oil. The Chi- 
nese also have taken a hand inthe oil industry 
of the islands. Recently some of the Ameri- 
can discharged soldiers have been working at 
the problem of furnishing the islands with their | 





own illuminating oils and exporting some of 
the refined oils. Through them the ind 

has been extended, but lack of capital hag 
hindered them in their work. American 

italists are now interested in developing the 
richest deposits of the country, and have ar. 
ranged for the purchase of the necessary plants, 





TAGGED FISHES IN THE SEA.—Though the 
subject is not new in our columns, we present 
a fuller account from the Washington Timeg: 

It seems rather an odd idea to fasten metal 
tags to marine fishes and let them loose ip 
the ocean with the idea of identifying them 
as individuals in case they happen to be 
caught at a future time, but this is what the 
United States Fish Commission is doing just 
now with cod, 1,500 of which have been duly 
tagged and released this spring. No two tags 
are alike, the markings on them being stamp- 
ed in a series of letters and numbers, record 
of which is kept in a book in such a manner 
that if a tagged codfish turns up, a moment’s 
reference to the memoranda will furnish the 
history of that particular specimen, with date 
of liberation, weight and so forth. For ex- 
ample, a cod wearing a tag with the raised 
inscription ‘‘S 100’’ has a complete identifica. 
tion card, so that she cannot be mixed up 
with any other fish entered in the commis. 
sion’s ledger. 

Only “‘brood fish’’—that is, spawning fe 
males—are tagged. They are bought from 
fisherman, stripped of their eggs at Wood’s 
Holl, Mass., and liberated in the waters of 
Viper and Mound, after having the tags at 
tached to them. The tag is a small piece of 
copper, securely fastened by a wire passed 
through a fin near its junction with the body, 
It does not matter which fin is chosen, though 
a back or tail fin is best. The tag is very 
light and its attachment in the manner de- 
scribed does no harm whatever to the animal, 
During the last few months the fish commis- 
sion has distributed a circular all along the 
coast of New England, requesting that when- 
ever a cod with a tag comes into the hands of 
a fisherman or other person, he shall remove 
the piece of metal and send it to the commis- 
sion station at Wood’s Holl, together with a 
brief statement as to the date on which the 
fish was caught, where it was captured, its 
weight before dressed, its length and the con- 
dition of its roe. 

The object of the tagging is to ascertain 
the rate at which a cod gtows, the frequency 
of its spawning and the extent of its travels 
in the ocean. Knowledge of this kind has an 
obvious bearing upon fish culture problems, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
future of the cod fishery on the New England 
coast must depend mainly upon artificial 
hatching. The hatching of cod eggs and the 
planting of the fry in those waters has been 
carried on for several years, and already the 
fishery shows a notable improvement ap- 
parently due to this work. During the present 
year there were planted in New England wa- 
ters 250,000,000 cod-fish. 

This year the fish commission is going to 
tag many thousands of young salmon, artific- 
ially hatched, for the rivers of the Pacific 
coast. Very small tags will be used, the fishes 

being ‘‘fingerlings,’’ about three inches long. 
It is expected that in this way it will be as- 
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certained the age at which the salmon comes 
from the sea to spawn; also their rate of 

wth and the percentage of the fry that at- 
tain maturity. The work will be carried on 
in the basins of the Columbia and Sacramento. 

Several years ago a similar experiment was 
made at the fish commission station, on the 
Clackamas River, which is a tributary to the 
Columbia; but instead of tagging the young 
fishes the soft dorsal fins were shaven off 
them with a razor before they were released. 
When they came back to spawn, three years 
later, they averaged twenty pounds in weight. 

From this experiment one or two very in- 
teresting conclusions were drawn. If all of 
the artificially hatched fry had survived and 


came, and the State, county, city, village, 
mountain, or district in which the deposit is 
located. If it is desired that the specimens 
should be returned, a request to that effect 
should be made. To those desiring them, the 
Survey Will mail postal franks, which will en- 
able any one to send free of postage a box of 
specimens weighing not more than four pounds. 

Interesting specimens are especially desired 
for the Survey’s two exhibits at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition now being held in St. 
Louis. These exhibits will be general and 
varied in character. They will include speci- 
mens of every known radio active substance, 
whether obtained from minerals or ores, from 
mineral waters or from petroleum wells. Au- 


been captured, it is obvious that 1,000 of!thentic specimens of radium compounds will 


them would have contributed 20,000 pounds 
of food fish fur market. As a matter of fact, 
only one out of ten of them returned and was 
taken, the result being 2,000 pounds of fish 
for every 1,000 young ones liberated.— Wash- 
ington Times. 


THE COLLECTION OF INFORMATION CONCERN- 
iwc RADIUM IN THE UNITED STATES.— The 
United States Geological Survey is collecting 
information concerning the occurrence of radio 
active minerals in the United States and would 
be pleased to have the cooperation of the 
public in this investigation. Radio activity has 
been observed in many minerals and also in 
many other substances, such as slags, tailings 
from concentrators, slimes, chemical wastes, 
water from mineral springs, deep-well waters, 
and petroleums, and it is possible that the 
number of known radio-active minerals may 
be greatly increased. Anyone who has found 
such minerals or has observed radio-activity 
in any other substances is urged to give the 
Survey full details regarding them and the 
localities from which they were obtained. All 
information pertaining to the subject will be 
welcome, and any advice which the Survey 
may be able to give in return will be cheer- 
fully furnished. 

For the guidance of those who believe that 
they possess specimens of minerals containing 
radio-active elements it may be said that the 
simplest means of detecting radio-activity in 
a suspected substance is by the use of a phot- 
ographic plate—the more sensitive the better. 
The plate should not be removed from its en- 
closing black paper. The specimen to be test- 
ed should be laid upon this black paper in a 
dark room, and left there from two to fifteen 
hours, a small metal object having first been 
placed between the specimen and the black 
paper on the plate. Instead of the metal ob- 
ject, a few small nails may be arranged so as 
to form the initial of the owner and left on 
the paper covered plate below the specimen. 
After thus remaining in the dark room the 
plate should be developed in the usual manner. 
If the specimen tested has radio-active pow- 
ers, a photograph of the metal object or of 
the nail-formed initial will be produced on the 
plate exactly as if the plate had been exposed to 
the sun’s rays. The test should be made, if 
possible, with from half a pound to a pound 
of the material. 

Persons sending in specimens should be care- 
ful that each specimen is properly labeled with 
the name and post-office address of the sender, 
the name of the mine or claim from which it 


also be shown. Everything relating to the 
source, manufacture, and application of radium 
will be exhibited, including all chemicals ob- 
tained from the separation of various radium 
compounds and al! instruments and devices by 
which it is proposed to apply radio-activity in 
medicine, science, and the arts. An interest- 
ing feature will be the portraits and the pub- 
lications of celebrated radium discoverers and 
investigators, together with photographs of 
their laboratories and apparatus, and auto- 
graph letters from some of them. 

‘'wo convenient halls will be set aside for 
demonstration of the wonders of radium. In 
one will be grouped the specimens of ores and 
minerals containing radium, and careful note 
will be made of their effects upon various sub- 
stances. In the other hall illustrated lectures 
will be given twice daily on a variety of sub- 
jects relating to the history of the discovery 
of radium, its nature, and its possibilities. 
Its mode of occurrence, the methods used in 
separating it from radium ores, the concen- 
tration of its activities, and the manifold uses 
to which these remarkable radio-active sub- 
stances may be put will all be described. Cine- 
matograph Hall will be so arranged that it can 
be easily darkened, and different highly active 
specimens of radium compounds will be exhib- 
ited in it as affecting the diamond, willemite, 
kunzite, and other radio-responsive substances. 

All communications regarding the collection 
and examination of radio-active specimens by 
the Survey and concerning its radium exhibit 
at St. Louis should be addressed to George F. 
Kunz, 40 East Twenty-fifth Street, New York 
City. 


The Place of the Home in Civilization. 


The Christian home is the highest product 
of civilization; in fact, there is nothing that 
can be called civilization where the home is 
absent. The savage is on his way out of sav- 
agery and barbarity as soon as he can create 
a home and make family life at all sacred. 
The real horror of the ‘‘ slums” in our great 
cities is that there are no homes there, and 
human beings crowd indiscriminately into one 
room. It is the real trouble with the ‘‘ poor 
whites ’’ of the South that they have failed to 
preserve the home as a sacred centre of life. 
One of the first services of the foreign mis- 
sionary is to help establish homes among the 
people whom he hopes to Christianize. In 
short, the home is the true unit of society. It 
determines what the individual shall be, it 
shapes the social life, it makes the church 
possible, it is the basis of the state and the 


nation. A society of mere individual units is 
inconceivable. Men and women, each for self, 
and with no holy centre for family life, could 
never compose either a church or a state. 
Christianity has created the home as we 
know it, and this is its highest service to the 
world, for the kingdom of heaven would be 


tealized if the Christian home were universal. 


The mother’s knee is still the holiest place in 
the world, and the home life determines more 
than any other one influence, and perhaps more 
than all influences combined, what the destiny 
of the boy or girl shall be. 

The woman who is successful in making a 
true home where peace and love dwell, and in 
which the children whom God gives her feel 
the sacredness and holy meaning of life, where 
her husband renews his strength for the strug- 
gles and activities of his life, and in which all 
unite to promote the happiness_and highest 
welfare of each other—that woman has won 
the best crown there is in this life, and she 
has served the world in very high degree. 
The union of man and woman for the creation 
of a home breathing atmosphere of love is 
Christ’s best parable of the highest possible 
spiritual union where the soul is the bride and 
He is the Eternal Bridegroom and they are 
one.—American Friend. 

Ir we mark well the history of moral great- 
ness in all ages we will see that it is made to 
stand in the midst of any and every Geth- 
semane of trial; and that the trial on Olivet 
foreshadows a universal victory of a kindred 
righteousness. — Selected. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Professor Graham Taylor, after a six months’ 
stay in Europe, says: “In England I found the 
finest religious life among the Quakers.” 


Copies of the Memoirs and Letters of John Bel- 
lows, edited by his wife, have begun to arrive in 
this country, and will doubtless be very interesting 
to many Friends who learned to value his company 
and attainments. In literary circles, also, they 
will stir more thana ripple animation through the 
publication of letters to and from literary charac- 
ters like Holmes, Whittier, Senator Hoar, and 
others. 

By a letter from Abram Fisher, of Woodland, 
N. C., we learn of his return as far as Philadelphia 
from his visit to London and Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ings. He attended also several meetings for wor- 
ship in Ireland and England, and found an open 
door in all places. He reports that “ the Irish 
Friends concluded to have the Epistles [which may 
be received from other Yearly Meetings] examined 
by acommittee, and such parts as may appear suit- 
able to be introduced [for reading in the Yearly 
Meeting] next year... Dublin Friends have got 
through with [preparing] their New Discipline.” 
He admires that Friends there were allowed to be 
so “honest and straightforward in their adhesion 
to the Old.” 


We have already mentioned that a movement is 
under way to organize a Friends’ Historical Society 
in Philadelphia. The circular which has been is- 
sued is as follows:— 

“Believing that there is much of historical in- 
terest in connection with the history of the Society 
of Friends in America that should be collected and 
preserved, some Friends have thought it would be 
desirable to form a Historical Society for the pur- 
pose of collecting material for the elucidation of 
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the history of Friends in America. With this end 
in view, there has been formed ‘Friends’ Historical 
Society in America.’ 

“We desire thy co-operation and assistance in 
furthering the object for which said Society has 
been organized, and also to present to, or deposit 
with it, any manuscripts, books, pictures, personal 
effects, etc., which may aid the work by illustra- 
tion or otherwise. 

“Tf thou desires to become a member or wishes 
further information, please to communicate with 
Isaac Sharpless, president, Haverford College, Pa., 
or Helen Hopkins Jones, secretary, Lansdowne, Pa. 

“Signed: Isaac Sharpless, Joshua L. Baily, Jon- 
athan Evans, George Vaux, James Emlen.” 


Notes in General. 


A Filipino youth from Luzon walks away with 
the first prize at the commencement of the law 
department of Georgetown University. If he isa 
representative of his race, it is time to stop talk- 
ing about savages. 


President Woodrow Wilson, in his first baccal- 
aureate address at Princeton University, given on 
the 12th instant, said: “The right thing for a man 
to love is not himself, but the things which are 
higher and greater than himself, which are the in- 
spiration of all the best instincts and movements 
of his own soul, the causes that cleanse and better 
the world, truth in all her beauty, and knowledge 
for truth’s sake, and purity of heart, that the mind 
of man may be truth’s fit dwelling place. 


In the recent election of a negro bishop, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has shown a wise fore- 
sight and an admirable capacity to meet existing 
needs. The negro is a growing factor in her com- 
munion. His interests are peculiar, and one of his 
own blood on the governing bench of the Church 
means much for it, and will serve to draw her col- 
ored membership all the more loyally to her and 
help greatly to solve the problems especially per- 
taining to it. A Church that ignores the negro in 
its administration and makes racial distinctions in 
its administration and organic constitution is not 
only committing an egregious blunder, but going 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. Legislation 
in the interest of, prejudice and caste is, in the long 
run, self-defeating and ruinous.— Ex. 


THE ELDERSHIP.—The following is a statement, 
in part, of the functions of an elder, on the more 
spiritual side, as recognized in another denomina- 
tion: “The elders have charge of the spiritual af- 
fairs of the church over which they are specifically 
placed by ordination and by virtue of a providen- 
tial and spiritual call. They are not to be lords 
over God’s heritage, nor to rule in an arbitrary 
manner, but according to the rules and discipline 
of our form of government. They are to be con- 
cerned in whatever concerns the religious welfare 
of the people. It is their’s to rebuke, to admonish 
and to safeguard. They are to watch over the 
young and to keep them in the right path. They 
are to be examplars of the flock. They are to be 
men of faith, of prayer, of zeal, of activity, of 
patience, of love, of gentleness, of fidelity, of pru- 
dence, of consecration, of heroism, and of compas- 
sion, and in all ways they are to maintain the peace, 
the purity, and the prosperity of the congrega- 
tion.” 


Complaint is often made of the lack of sociabil- 
ity in our churches. There may be ground for it 
in some places, but where it exists, as a rule, the 
complainant is as much to blame for it as those 
against whom he rails. The Bible says: “A man 
to have friends, must show himself friendly.” He 
who wants others to be social must himself be so- 
ciable. If he is distant and unapproachable, he 
can hardly expect others to be drawn to him. If 
he is warm, kindly and responsive, he will find 


others ready to meet him half-way. What is needed 
for more social intercourse and responsiveness in 
a congregation is for each member to recognize in 
the other a Christian brother or sister and readily 
respond to each other’s overtures. In some cases 
it may be necessary for those who have the greater 
tact and larger experience especially to exert them- 
selves to make the first advances toward the na- 
turally retiring and diffident, but it is the duty of 
one and all to do his and her part to draw out the 
kindliest, most friendly and most helpful feeling 
and activity.—Presbyterian. 


War News Backs up DIME NoVELS AS INCULCA- 
TOR OF MURDER.—The Chicago Record- Herald says: 
“Really Christianity is yet in its infancy, and 
there will have to be much Christianizing all along 
the line before we can thoroughly eliminate car 
barn murderers from oursociety. ... These boys 
were brought up not only in a centre of civiliza- 
tion, but in a centre of Christianity. Yet it is re- 
ported that their minds were poisoned by such a 
decidedly unchristian influence as that which em- 
anates from dime novels. Whatever the effect of 
that kind of literature may be, its unchristian 
character is clear enough. While gentleness, mercy, 
peaceand good-will toward menare central thoughts 
of the Christian doctrine, these books proceed with 
a cumulation of crimes to an orgy of blood-letting. 
We get glimpses of this same crude conception in 
the military heroics of the day when the easy 
slaughter of thousands of the mixed races of upper 
Egypt or of hundreds of Moros is heralded with 
loud acclaim just for the mere killing, though it is 
all piously squared with Christian conduct. Even 
when there is a very elaborate effort at the moral 
distinctions, and people are persuaded to take such 
trash for genuine, just as they are persuaded into 
conventional hyprocrisies for defending the murder 
by wholesale that is called war.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—On the Ist inst. the excursion steam- 
boat General Slocum loaded with passengers was de- 
stroyed by fire on the East River near New York City; 624 
persons are known to have been burnt to death or drowned, 
and 300 are missing. A large proportion of them were 
women and children who were connected with a Lutheran 
congregation in that city, who were on their way to a 
seaside resort some miles distant. 

President Roosevelt has ordered a rigid investigation 
of the disaster, and Secretary Cortelyou, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, will personally conduct the 
inquiry on behalf of the Federal Government. 

In the Cripple Creek district in Colorado many hundred 
union miners have been arrested, a considerable number 
of whom have been removed by the military into other 
States. A despatch from Victor, Colo. of the 14th says: 

Five hundred more have been called to military head- 
quarters and given their choice of leaving the county 
within twenty four hours or suffering confinement and 
subsequent deportation. Perhaps a thousand other strong 
union sympathizers, although not agitators, have left the 
district of their own volition rather than risk the 
threatened lynchings or an appeal to the militia for pro- 
tection. 

Tt is stated that for the first time in the history of the 
State Dairy and Food Commission, a liquor dealer has 
lately been convicted in Quarter Sessions Court of selling 
beer adulterated with salicylic acid. The jury declared 
that the acid is poisonous and injurious. 

The decision is far reaching in its effect, as there are 
more than 100 liquor dealers in the State defendants in 
cases similar to this. The maximum penalty for the vio- 
lation of the pure food laws in not less than $100 fine 
nor more than sixty days’ imprisonment in jail, or both. 

In a recent address to graduates of the Commercial 
High School for girls in this city, under the care of the 
Board of Education, S. H. Converse said: 

“Philadelphia was the first to incorporate into its 
public school system a commercial high school for girls, 
80 it will lead in the benefits conferred upon this class of 
its youth; for I believe that there are reasons for the 
higher education of girls for business purposes more po- 
tent even than in the case of boys. The number of occv- 

| pations available for women has in the past been limited. 
' Now the field is greatly broadened. This is an incalcul- 
able benefit. It develops a sense of independence on the 


\ 


part of the young woman which will stand her in good 
stead whatever may be her future career.” 

Statistics of railway accidents in the United States for 
the year ending Sixth Month 30th, 1903, are reported 
which show that 3554 persons were killed and 43,977 
were injured, while during the same period in Great 
Britain the deaths were 1159, and injured 6785, notwith- 
standing also that nearly twice as many passengers were 
carried in Great Britain as in this country. 

The recent death of Matthew S. Quay, U. S. Senator 
from Pennsylvania, has been followed by the appointment 
to that station of Philander C. Knox the present Attorney. 
General of the United States. The vacancy thus created, 
it is understood, will be filled by the transference to jt 
of Wm. H. Moody, now the Secretary of the Navy. The 
successor to Secretary Moody has not yet been announced, 

A despatch from Washington says: In accordance 
with an order issued by Secretary Hay the inscriptions, 
“United States Embassy” and “United States Consg. 
late,” no longer will appear upon the Embassy and Con. 
sular seals and in other places where they formerly stood, 
In their place on, all new record books and seals, will 
appear the words, “American Embassy ” and “American 
Consulate” and “American Consular Agency.” 

The recent reduction in the rates for passage by ocean 
steamers from Great Britain to this country has had the 
effect of increasing the emigration of undesirable persons 
from the poorer districts in London. It is stated that 
London papers are already finding satisfaction in the fact 
that the east end of their city is being rapidly cleared of 
very many undesirable aliens, who, anxious to reach this 
land of promise, are taking advantage of a £2 rate to 
sell their belongings and cross the Atlantic. 

ForEIGN—Bodies of Japanese troops, numbering, it is 
said, from 60,000 to 75,000, and Russian army exceeding 
50,000 men under General Stakelberg, have lately been 
fighting for many hours near Kaiping, some miles from 
Port Arthur, with great loss of life on both sides. The 
Japanese forces are reported as closing around the Rus- 
sians near Port Arthur, and frequent battles have oc- 
curred of greater or less magnitude. 

The Council of the Russian Empire, it is said, has ap- 
proved the bill repealing the law which forbade Jews to 
live within thirty miles of the Russian frontier. 

The brigand chief Raisuli, holding in captivity Perdi- 
caris and Varley, has lately increased his demands upon 
the Sultan of Morocco, as the price of their release. These 
demands, it is expected, will be acceded to by the Moorish 
Government. 

It is stated that in excavating about the ruins of the 
Forum in Rome there has been found a heavy capstan 
with eight fixed levers of wood. The wood is perfectly 
preserved, while the iron fixtures have become oxidized. 
This discovery is considered of great importance as being 
the first known mechanical contrivance dating back 2000 
years. The capstan, which was found almost intact, has 
a diameter of over two yards. 

The King of Italy has lately made an award as arbitra- 
tor in a case between England and Brazil relating to the 
boundary lines of British Guiana. The award is in favor 
of Great Britain. 

A dispatch to the London Daily Mail from Constanti- 
nople says the consular reports confirm the destruction 
of many Armenian villages in the Sassun district. The 
number of killed is estimated to exceed 3000 persons. 

A storm, eaid to have been the severest on record, has 
lately swept over Guantanamo, in Cuba, and wrought great 
destruction in that neighborhood and other places in the 
eastern part of the island. It is supposed that one hun- 
dred persons have loet their lives from its effects. 


NOTICES. 
Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Wanted—A Matron at the Shelter for Colored Or- 
phans, Forty-fourth and Wallace Streets, Philadelphia. 
Apply to Lydia E. Pennock, 2146 Green Street, Philadel- 
phia, or Sarah Emlen Garrett, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Supt. 
now, so that places may be reserved for them. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
140 N. 16th St., Phila. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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